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A POSSIBLE WAR AND ITS PROBABLE 
RESULTS. 

BY G. T. FEBKIS. 

No one anticipates a war* between Great Britain and 
this country. Certainly no one desires it except tlie 
fanatics, who, inspired by race hate, would gladly transfer 
the Anglo-Irish quarrel to this continent. The common 
interests of the two nations are too solidly one to permit 
violation except for the gravest reasons. The fate which 

" Their severance ruled. 
And bade between their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea," 

also joined them by chords which ring out through the 
whole diapason the same aspirations and the same respon- 
sibilities in the evolution of history'. A war between these 
two nations would be a dire calamity to each, no matter 
how it might result. Yet newspapers and individuals, 
high in national influence, have been calmly forecasting 
such a contingency. Let us then take our place with 
these speculators on so woeful a chance. We shall find 
the more remote results far weightier than the immediate. 

The latter may be estimated as, firstly, eittier the 
destruction of our most important seaboard cities, or their 
salvation through the payment of an enormous tribute ; 
secondly, the subjugation of Canada by the United States ; 
thirdly, the destruction of British commerce by American 
privateers and letters of marque. If the nations pressed 
the war in dead earnest all these results would come about, 
no matter what the earlier vicissitudes might be. Canada 
is fast ripening to drop into the mouth of her big neigh- 
bor. The silent forces which mould the destiny of 
peoples, are working inexorably to this result. War 
would only hasten this a quarter or maybe a half century. 
The evils of a violent seizure by the United States, how- 
ever, would be terrible to the mother-country, while 
a peaceful secession of Canada from Great Britain would 
rather strengthen than weaken that great people. 

First, as to Great Britain. The loss of so great a pos- 
session by war, though in no sense is it a factor of real 
strength, even since the completion of the Canada Pacific 
road, would be a fatal blow to English military prestige. 
England's great interests throughout the world, specially 
in India, would shake to the centre with sucli a stroke. 
She is probabl}' tLe best-hated nation on this footstool of 
God, though we think it her misfortune rather than her 
fault. The military glory of this nation is rather reflected 
from her past than existent in her present. Her own 
most competent critics pronounce her army to be a glitter- 
ing sham. Even her navy, great as it is, is far less 
eflfective than the roster on the paper would show. A 
thorounh exposure of England's weakness would make her 
empire totter, and nothing would so conduce to this end 
as one great defeat. 

Secondly, as to the United States : Victory in such a 
war would be almost worse than defeat. It would certain!}' 
foster our warlike spirit and tend to transform us into a 
great military nation, which now we essentially are not. 
The lust of aggrandizement would poison our blood. The 
military possibilities of such a nation as this, once its 
energies were turned in this direction, can hardly be com- 
puted. We should hanker after fresh conquests. Mexico 
and Central America would ultimately feed our maw, and 
the American Republic would stretch from the frozen zone 
nearly to the Equator. Such a united dominion, includ- 
ing interests so hostile and irreconcilable, could not last 



under a republican form. The centrifugal forces would 
be irresistible. Final end — monarchy or the cleaving 
apart into a dozen fresh fragments, eithtr case accompanied 
by the terrors of civil war. 

Such would be probable results of a war with Great 
Britain if it were fought to the bitter end. The effect on 
the interests of the civilized world at large, though more 
indirect, would seriously retar-d them in their onward 
march. Anglo-Saxon pride does not harbor a false con- 
ceit in believing that in the harmonious action of the 
English-speaking peoples the world's prosperity largely 
hangs. — The North American Review. 



GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 

BY HON. JOHN SHER5IAN. 

A clear and reliable statement of all matters in con- 
troversy at the Island of Samoa was made in the United 
States Senate by Hon. John Sherman, chairman of the 
Committee on- Foreign Relations, Jan. 29. We give as 
much of it as our space will admit. Its importance as 
bearing upon our relations with Germany cannot well be 
overestimated. We regret not to have had up to date 
the full speech but only a telegraphic summary. 

The Samoan Islands (formerly called the Navigator 
Islands) are, almost midway between San Francisco and 
Australia, and were in the direct line of commercial inter 
course. These islands (eight or ten) comprised in extent 
1000 square miles, and contained a population of 324,000 
innocent, harmless, tractable, good-humored people of the 
Polynesian race, and about 300 foreigners — German, 
English and American — with various commercial estab- 
lishments. Those islands had been first explored and 
surveyed by Admiral Wilkes in his famous expedition, 
and the best maps o f them were those made by that expe- 
dition. The attention of the United States h?.d been early 
called to those islands, and a special agent was sent 
there, who afterward became Minister to the King of 
Samoa, and who made a treaty between the United States 
and Samoa. That t*eaty was made in 1878, and was 
signed by Mr. Evarts and the King. Its second article 
gave to the United States the privilege of entering and 
using the harbor of Pago Pago and establishing there a 
coaling and naval supply station ; and ij:s fifth section 
provided that in case of differences with other nations the 
Government of the United States would employ its good 
offices in adjusting such differences. This, Mr. Sherman 
said, was the basis of the right of the United States to 
occupy and hold, and to estalilish in the harbor of Pago 
Pago a station for coal and other naval supplies. Within 
a year or two afterward somewhat similar treaties had 
been made with Germany and with Great Britain, by 
which those Governments obtained like privileges in other 
portions of the islands. So that, Mr. Sherman said, each 
of these three great commercial nations secured by treaties 
(following each other rapidly) privileges somewhat simi- 
lar in character, but in different localities — each securing 
a coaling station and harbor. 

Mr. Sherman went on to speak of a further arrange- 
ment made shortly afterward, and which was, he said, 
very important. It had been entered into between Great 
Britain and the Government of Samoa (but the German 
and American Governments were also included in it) by 
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which the town and district of Apia were constituted into 
a municipality, and were declared to be neutral territorj', 
where each of three nations might estaljlish their store- 
houses, their workshops, and all other buildings necessary 
for carrying on their traffic in these islands. This terri- 
tory of Apia was now known as the capital of the Samoan 
Islands, and was set aside for commercial purposes, the 
Government of Samao being practically excluded from it. 
The Municipal Board consisted of the German, English 
and American Consu's. This treaty or agreement had 
not been submitted to the Senate, but had been signed 
by the English Consul and by the captain of the Ameri- 
can ship of-war Lackawanna. It had been acted upon 
bj' all three nations as in the nature of an agreement for 
the possession and occupancy of that neutral territor\'. 

Mr. Sherman next referred to the treaty of April 6, 
1886, between Germany and Great Britain, by which a 
sort of delimitation was established for the jurisdiction of 
each Government in the Polynesian group, with a dis- 
claimer that this partition should apply to the Samoan 
Islands. That, he said, was the legal status to-day, for 
no other arrangement or agreement had ever been made 
in a formal way that affected in any degree the rights of 
the several parties. He did not intend to go into a de- 
tailed history of events in Samoa. It was enough to say 
that there was always a sort of quasi war existing there 
between several branches of the people. It was a strange 
Government, controlled largely by family ties, somewhat 
aristocratic, with contentions always existing between the 
various chiefs. He would not dwell upon the painful 
features of that civil war, but it seemed to be the general 
opinion of all the American consular agents who had been 
sent there to examine into the nature of their Govern- 
ment that the people were totally unfit to conduct a 
regular formal government. But that civil war bad con- 
tinued, until finally, in 1883, by the aid of the Consuls, 
it was settled by an agreement tliat Malietoa should be 
King and Tamasese Vice King. Soon after that settle- 
ment other difficulties had a'isen, and a movement had 
been made to annex the Samoan Islands to New Zealand, 
Malietoa sending a humble appeal to Queen Victoria 
asking for such annexation. 

The German Government, however, had remonstrated 
in the most vigorous manner against it, insisting tliat it 
would be a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. Hale alluded to a declaration made by the King of 
Samoa (not the one set up bv the Germans) repudiating 
the idea that anything had been granted to the United 
States, and he asked Mr. Sherman about it. 

Mr. Sherman explained, that there was not the slightest 
doubt in regard to the right of the United States to tlie har- 
bor of Pago Pago. Pie spoke of a treaty made with Malietoa 
by the German Consul on Nov. 10, 1884 (shortly after 
the King's piteous proposal to Queen Victoria), and said 
that the treaty was at first approved by the German Gov- 
einment, but afterward repudiated on the refusal of the 
American and English Governments to acquiesce in it, as 
it practically made Germany supreme over the islands, 
and established a German Council or Board of Control to 
rule and govern them. 

Finally Mr. Sherman brought the history of events 
down to the conference in Washington between Mr. 
Bayard and the British and German Ministers, and to 
the sending by each of them of aii agent to the islands 
to obtain further information. He said it was manifest 
that the rebellion of Tamasese had been organized by 
the German Consul and by a German named Weber, who 



was at the head of a large commercial house. He men- 
tioned the arrival of a German fleet at the islands some 
time in Maj-, 1886, and of an insulting letter from the 
Vice Admiral to Malietoa, in which he addressed him not 
as King, but as Head Chief.- It was after these insults 
to the King that United States Consul Greenbaum raised 
the United States flag, at the request of Malietoa, over 
the public buildings in Apia. For a time, he said, the 
practical effect of that action (unauthorized as it was) 
had been to check the action of the German local 
authorities. After the Samoa fleet had sailed away the 
English, German and American Consnls had again joined 
in a declaration that Tamasese never had been recognized 
by either of them as King and that Malietoa was King. 
This act had been whollj' without authority and Mr. 
Greenbaum's part in it had verj' properly been disavowed 
by the American Government. He had no more right to 
assert a protectorate there than the German or Eng'ish 
Consul had. It was while the agents of the three con- 
ferrees (Mr. Bayard and the English and German Minis- 
ters) were engaged in obtaining information that the 
German Government deposed Malietoa and set up Tama- 
sese. This was the worst feature of the case, because 
at this very time negotiations were going on on a sound, 
just and honest basis for the restoration of the statu, 
quo. 

There were indications, he thought, that the English 
Government was coinciding with the Geriiian policy. 
He was not stating these facts for the purpose of saying 
who was wrong or who was right, or whether Germany 
was justified in the course which she pursued. He could 
not say, however, that he found in the papers any justi- 
fication for Germany. Prince Bismarck, whose strong 
and imperial will was shown in all his communications, 
asserted the equal rights of each of the three Govern- 
ments, but insisted, as a matter of policy, that it would 
be better to place the custody of the islands under the 
control of one of the Powers ; and as Germany had the 
largest property- interests there, that it would he best to 
place it under German control and power. That was 
now the point in controversy'. 

Mr. Morgan spuke of the action of the German 
Government as being in the nature of a di.scourtcsj'. 

INIr. Sherman said lie thought so, but he did not care 
to discuss the conduct of the German Government. 

Mr. George asked Mr. Slierman whether any notice 
had been given by the German Government at the time 
it deposed Malietoa that it desired the conference ended. 

Mr. Sherman said there had not been ; but there had 
been notice of the intended action of the German Gov- 
ernment in Samoa some six days in advance. The 
diplomatic forms, he added, had been observed, but the 
substance had not been exactly there. As to the news- 
paper correspondent, Klein, who had been playing knight 
errant there, the Government of the Unied States was 
in no way responsible for him. The statement of the 
man himself, although somewhat vain-glorious in style, 
showed that he had nothing to do with the attack on the 
German sailors. He sympathized with those who were 
in rebellion against Tamasese, went along with them as a 
newspaper man, and possibly took a hand in it ; but the 
United States Government was in no sense responsible 
for him. He (Mr. Sherman) did not know whether he 
was a native-born or a naturalized citizen. 

Summing up Mr. Sherman said that the first thing to 
be done was for the United States to assert its power on 
the occupancy and possession of the Bay of Pago Pago. 
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That ought to be done immediately. It did not need war 
to protect a nation's rights. The mere assertion of those 
rights, the due regard for them, the expenditure of 
money there, the storing of coal there, the calling of 
vessels there, all these things were assertions of power, 
far more influential than protocols and diplomatic corre- 
spondence. 

Mr. George — The amendments do not menace war, do 
they r 

Mr. Sherman — I do not tlmik it necessary to menace any 
one. I believe that a straight-forward, manly negotia- 
tion should be entered into between these three great 
Powers. It would be a shame and disgrace to our 
civilization and Christianity if we should not agree upon 
some mode of Government for those islands. Whatever 
the newspapers may say, there is nothing in the situation 
that would justify, on the part oj either nation, a breach 
of the peace until every effort is exhausted to bring about 
a peaceful and quiet settlement of the controversy. 
First, we want to assert and maintain our right to a 
station at Pago Pago, and nobody will call that right in 
question. Next, we ought to do what we promised to 
do, employ our good offices to settle the difficulties of 
this people. Therefore, I am willing to vote any sum of 
money to enable the President to conduct negotiations, 
to make surveys of the harbors and to get better infor- 
mation in relation to those islands. I am willing to vote 
the sum named in the amendments ($500,000), and 
place it at the discretion of Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Harri- 
son ; and I have no doubt that the power thus given to 
send agents there and to send ships there will bring 
about a prompt solution of this small controversy. 



Napoleon, " War is the business of barbarians." 
General Sherman, " It is cruelty, axid. you can not refine 



POWERFUL SECRET ORDERS. 
In the United States there are over 200 fraternal, 
benevolent, social, insurance, political, religious, tem- 
perance and other secret orders. Following is the official 
membership of some of the more prominent American 
organizations : Freemasons, 600,000 ; Odd Fellows, 
530,000 ; Grand Army of the Republic, .380,000 ; Knights 
of Pythias, 210,000; Good Templars, 200,9t)2 ; Ancient 
Order of United Workmen, 191,876 ; Knights of Honor, 
124.756; the Royal Arcanum, 80,000; Improved Order 
of Red Men, 64,000 ; American Legion of Honor, 61,664 ; 
Knights and Ladies of Honor, 49,200; Sons of Veterans, 
47,000 ; Ancient Order of Foresters, 38,539 ; Daughters 
of Rebekah, 33,858 ; Knights of tlie Golden Eagle, 60,- 
000, and Order of Chosen Friends, 29,271. The total 
number of Masons in the world is estimated at 4,000,000. 
The total number of Druids in the world is 67,000. — 
New York Telegram. 



TESTIMONY OF GREAT WARRIORS. 

It may be thought that war can be carried on without 
dishonorable and cruel practices, but some of the greatest 
warriors — men who have had a peculiarly good opportu- 
nity to know what war really depends on for success — 
speak very differently. 

The Duke of Wellington says, " Men who have nice 
notions of religion, have no business to be soldiers." 

Sir Charles Napier, " To overcome all feelings of 
religion is generally the means of making a warrior." 

Marchiand, " War is a profession by which man cannot 
live honorably ; an employment by which the soldier, if 
he would reap any profit, is obliged to be false, rapacious, 
and cruel." 
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REVEALMENTS. 

BY JAMES BDCKHAM. 



Not in whirlwind, nor in torrent,. 

Speaks God's voice with surest power, 
But in silent, sweet unfoldings, 

Like the beauty of a flower. 
In the golden depths of sunset, 

In the green and dewy sod, 
In the brook that babbles seaward, 

We behold the thoughts of God. 
Not by power's display He wins us, 

Riven cloud and thunder-peal, 
But He draws us by His goodness. 
As the magnet draws the steel. 
Who can measure His compassion? 

It is like yon blue above. 
Bending o'er us, sinful, sinning. 

Its unpillared arch of love. 
It is like fond Nature's pity 

For the feeblest, frailest things. 
How with thorns she guards the roses ! 

How she shields the insect's wings ! 
Helpless we as bowing rushes 

In the fierce December blast; 
But the arm that girds creation 

Is the arm that holds us fast. 
Oh to read that wondrous lesson, 

Writ in every flowt-r and star; 
There's an Unseen Power that loves us. 

Weak and wandering though we are I 

— Congregationalisi. 



THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE OF FREDER- 
ICKSBURG. 

I handed a soldier a bit of food. "Thank you, 
ma'am," he said ; " I don't think I'll ever eat again ; for 
I'm shot in the stomach. But I'd like a drink of water if 
you ain't too busy." 

I rushed awaj', but the water-pails were gone to be 
refilled, and it was some time before they reappeared. I 
did not forget my wounded man meanwhile, and, with 
the first mugful, hurried back to him. He seemed 
asleep, but something in the tired white face caused me 
to listen at his lips for a breath. None came. I touched 
his. forehead : it was cold ; and then I knew that, while 
he waited, a better nurse than I had given him a cooler 
draught, and healed him with a touch. I laid the sheet 
over the quiet sleeper whom no noise could now disturb, 
andhalf an hour later the bed was empty. —jLowisaJf. Alcott. 



A BEDSIDE PRAYER. 



These bsautiful lines were found among the papers of one 
whose years were spent in loving devotion to his Master's cause. 
The day is ended ; ere I sink to rest. 

My weary spirit seeks repose in Thine; 
Father, forgive my trespasses, and keep 

This little life of mine. 
With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed. 

And cool in rest my burning pilgrim feet ; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 

So shall my sleep be sweet. 
At peace with all- the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 

No fears my soul's unwavering faith can shake. 
All's well, whichever side the grave, for me, 

The morning light may break. 



